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SERMON. 


Il COR. Ill. 17. 


WHERE THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD I8, THERE IS LIBERTY. 


1 propose in this Discourse, to inquire into the 
nature and extent of religious liberty; a matter of 
such intrinsic interest and importance, that it is 
needless, I trust, to bespeak for it your serious and 
candid attention. Writers upon this subject, com- 
monly represent religious liberty as of two kinds, 
external and internal. The first is the liberty 
which the individual claims of the government as a 
civil right, and relates to the extent of his exemp- 
tion from penalties, privations or disabilities, on ac- 
count either of his articles of faith, or modes of 
worship. The second, or internal, is the liberty 
which the individual claims of the church or eccle- 
siastical body, and relates to his freedom to form 
and express his own opinions of religious truth, 
without loss of religious privileges and fellowship, 
on account of those opinions. As this distinction, 
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though perhaps not strictly correct and philosophical, 
is yet obvious and allowable, I propose to be guided 
by it in our discussion, and shall direct your atten- 
tion this morning to external religious liberty, that 
which the individual may claim, asa civil right, 
from the Government. 

This subject is one of some interest and impor- 
tance at the present moment, and I know not that 
there is any impropriety, in my alluding openly and 
directly to the circumstances, that have directed my 
own attention to it, and made me anxious to settle 
in my own mind, if possible, some just and definite 
notions as to its nature and extent. <A few days 
since a paper was presented to me for signature,* 
purporting to be a petition, addressed to the Chief 
Magistrate of the Commonwealth, requesting him 
to pardon, in case sentence should be passed upon 
him by the Supreme Court, a person now under 
conviction of blasphemy; on the ground, that in 
the conviction and punishment of this individual, 
religious liberty was violated, the right of free in- 
quiry abridged, and the cause and progress of truth 
injured. I did not sign this paper, though I saw 
among the signatures the names of some men abler 
and wiser than myself, distguished lights in my 
own profession and my own sect. But every man 


* As this petition had been pretty extensively circulated for signatures, 
and it had come to be quite generally known that such papers were being 
prepared, the author thought there was no impropriety in thus publicly allu- 
ding to it. 
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must act according to his own convictions ; and 
mine, whether just and enlightened opinions, or nar- 
row and unfounded prejudices, would not permit me 
to sign it; first, because, I cannot regard the stat- 
ute under which this individual was convicted as an 
infringement of religious liberty ; and secondly, be- 
cause if I had, I should have thought the proper 
course for relief to have been, not to petition the 
Chief Magistrate to.interpose his authority, in a 
case where there were no mitigating but many 
aggravating circumstances, to shield an individual 
from the operation of the law, but to apply to the 
Legislature, to have the Law erased from the Stat- 
ute-Book. 

This circumstance naturally directed my thoughts 
to the general subject of religious liberty, and made 
me desirous both for my own instruction and gui- 
dance as well as yours, to define more clearly in my 
own mind, what I regard as its true nature and its 
just extent. 

Now liberty, I think, both civil and religious, is 
to be defined as of a negative rather than a positive 
quality, if I may use such expressions. It consists 
in what cannot be done to the individual, rather than 
in an unrestrained license given to the individual to 
do and say what he chooses. That is a free com- 
munity in regard to civil rights, not where every 
man can do what he likes, and say of, or to, his 
neighbor, whatever his passions or prejudices may 
prompt him to say; but where no man, even the 
humblest, can be injured in person, property, or 
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character, by any other man, even the highest, with- 
out ample redress, and sure protection from the 
laws. Heis a freeman, in short, who cannot be 
wronged, not he who can do wrong if he is so dis- 
posed. And that is a free community in regard to 
religious rights, not where religion and irreligion are 
alike protected and cherished by the laws, not 
where the free investigation of truth, and licentious 
speculations in morals are confounded, but where 
there are no test-oaths and acts of conformity en- 
forced, no Star-chamber, or Inquisition, with power 
to summon, whenever it chooses, any and every in- 
dividual to lay bare the secrets of his heart and 
conscience, and to punish him by fine, torture or im- 
prisonment, for his private opinions, however honest- 
ly, meekly, and quietly, he may hold them. He en- 
joysreligious freedom, who cannot be arbitrarily ques- 
tioned as to his religious faith, who is not compelled 
to profess, uphold, and conform to what he does not 
believe, but is at liberty to form, and hold for himself, 
whatever opinions he chooses to adopt, and is permit- 
ted toinculcate and teach them, whenever it is not ob- 
vious that the purpose of such teaching is, and the ef- 
fect of it will be, to overturn those great fundamental 
principles of moral truth, upon the private and pub- 
lic recognition of which, the very existence of civil 
government and social order and security depend. 
Religious liberty does not seem to require, that 
there should be no action whatever on the part of 
the government in relation to religion, no recogni- 
tion of it, no laws in behalf of it, any more than 
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civil liberty requires, that there should be no action 
on the part of the government in relation to civil 
conduct, no recognition of the right or wrong, the 
evil or useful character of this conduct, and no laws 
for the maintenance of justice and the protection of 
right. If religious liberty imply and require the 
entire and absolute absence of all restraint upon the 
conscience, civil liberty implies and requires an en- 
tire and absolute absence of all restraint upon the 
passions. A man’s conscience as well as his pas- 
sions, may lead him into conduct evil and dangerous. 
The government is not the keeper of either, but it 
has the power and the right to restrain the action of 
both. 1 know a very honest, sincere, pure-minded 
and intelligent Christian, who thinks that Christian- 
ity does not forbid polygamy, that it rather approves 
of it, and permits all, but the ministers of religion, 
to indulge in it if they choose. He is at liberty to 
hold this opinion, so long as it lies in his minda 
barren and harmless speculation. But suppose it 
should becomean active principle, and he urge that his 
faith and conscience compel him to carry it out into 
practice ; would any one say, that in this case, the 
rights of conscience, and religious liberty are vio- 
lated by the law, which makes it criminal for a man 
to have more than one wife at a time? Some per- 
sons hold, that the true Christian doctrine with re- 
gard to property, is a community of goods, and urge 
with some force and truth, that such was the prac- 
tice of the primitive disciples and the infant church, 
at Jerusalem. ‘They have a perfect right to hold 
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this opinion, and those who can agree upon it among 
themselves, are at liberty to practice upon it with each 
other. But suppose they make a general practice 
and application of it, and urge in vindication, that 
their religious faith and conscience induce them to 
_ believe, that God has given them a right in all the 
property of the community, and a liberty to take any- 
where, and at any time, and anyhow such portions of 
it, as are necessary for their own comfort and conveni- 
ence; would any man say that the rights of conscience 
and religious liberty are violated by laws, which 
condemn and punish these people for theft P—Sure- 
ly not! I contend, therefore, that government has 
power to some extent over the conscience, at least 
over the actions which conscience may dictate. 
Religious liberty does not require that there should 
be a complete and absolute divorce between gov- 
ernment and religion. ‘There may be a connexion 
between the two, without what is termed an union of 
church and state. If we admit that government 
may not establish, and by the strong arm of its 
power enforce conformity to a particular system of re- 
ligious faith and worship, without exceeding its just 
authority and doing violence to religious liberty, it 
does not follow, that it may not bring to its aid the 
influence of religion, to preserve its own perma- 
nence and to secure the peace and happiness of its 
citizens. J advocate not a union of church and 
state ; but I do advocate a connexion between gov- 
ernment and religion, not for the protection of the 
latter, but for the permanence of the former, and 
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the quiet and order of those among whom it is es- 
tablished. 

The reasoning of Paley, in defence of the Eng- 
lish established church amounts to these three pro- 
positions —'That the knowledge and profession of 
Christianity cannot be upholden without a clergy, 
that a clergy cannot be supported without a legal 
provision, that a legal provision cannot be made, 
without the preference of some one sect of Christ- 
ians to the exclusion of the rest. It is singular that 
the clear mind of that eminent philosopher did not 
perceive the sophistry of this reasoning. His argu- 
ment requires the truth of all three of these propo- 
sitions, while they are all three denied by facts. 
The society of Friends, or Quakers, has no separate 
and supported clergy ; yet, for two hundred years, 
the knowledge and profession of Christianity, have 
been sustained among them, though their present 
condition affords an argument in favor, if not of the 
necessity, at least of the utility, of an order of men 
exclusively devoted to the investigation and inculca- 
tion of religious truth. ‘The other two propositions 
are also denied by facts. At the very moment 
Paley was writing, the Dissenting Clergy of Eng- 
land were supported, and munificently supported, not 
only without any legal provision, but with a legal 
provision operating against them, and for some 
years in this State, a legal provision was made for 
the support of religion, without giving the prefer- 
ence to any one sect. ‘The propositions of Paley 
then cannot be sustained. No reasoning can sus- 
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tain the necessity, or the expediency, of making the 
kingdom of Christ a kingdom of this world, by 
investing its ministers with temporal power, and 
lordly titles, and princely wealth. But much may 
be said in favor of making the kingdoms of this 
world kingdoms of Christ, by having them counte- 
nance and uphold those great moral truths, which 
Christ taught. It is not for religion’s sake, nor for 
the sake of its ministers and teachers, that any one 
would ask to have some sort of alliance between 
religion and government ; but for the government’s 
sake, for the preservation of a wise, prosperous, and 
happy order of things. Religion is safe without the 
aid of government, but the government the commu- 
nity, 1s not safe without the aid and influence of 
religion. Christianity has seen many empires rise, 
flourish and decline, and will survive probably 
to see many more. Let this nation pursue the path 
of moral degeneracy, anarchy and revolution, and its 
free institutions be buried beneath the reckless de- 
pravity of the people, Christianity would still sur- 
vive. Its flame would yet burn in many faithful 
souls; its kindling influence would be extended 
from heart to heart; at length it would again roll 
back the tide of wickedness, and regain that ascen- 
dency in the community, which ultimately its truths 
must command. But this downward progress might 
be prevented, these scenes of anarchy and ruin might 
be averted, if the government and the people would 
bring to their aid the sustaining and purifying influ- 
ence of religion. 
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Instead of the propositions of Paley, founded 
upon the supposed necessity of the aid of the State 
to sustain religion, 1 would lay down another propo- 
sition, founded on the absolute necessity of the aid 
of religion to sustain the State, and maintain that 
government, as the guardian of the public morals, 
and the protector of the peace, order, and virtue of 
its citizens, has the right and the power to recognise, 
countenance, encourage, and sustain by its laws and 
authority, those great fundamental principles of re- 
ligious truth and moral virtue, the general preva- 
lence and influence of which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the existence of civil government, and civil 
society. At the very basis of these truths, lies the 
recognition of the existence and moral government 
of a God, the intelligent cause of all things. It can 
be maintained, J think, by a fair course of reasoning, 
and illustrated by an appeal to melancholy facts in 
history, that the recognition of a God, that the ex- 
istence in the hearts of the people, of a sentiment 
of religious reverence, and accountability to some 
power higher than man, is essential to the perma- 
nence of any civil government, and to the safety of 
life, the preservation of peace, to the order and 
quiet of any civil community. This recognition, 
therefore, government has a right, not to enforce 
arbitrarily upon any individual by test-oaths, but to 
cherish, sustain, and uphold in the community, by 
salutary restraints, and wholesome laws. 

We are apt in this country to be led into error as 
to the rights and power of civil government, by con- 
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founding the origin of government with its object and 
purpose. The object, the purpose of civil government, 
is the good of the people ; but its origin lies not solely 
with the will of the people. They may determine its 
form, its mode of administration, and to some ex- 
tent its powers; but they do not create civil gov- 
ernment, any more than the potter creates the clay, 
that he moulds into such shape as he prefers. Civil 
government is an ordinance of God, ‘‘ for a terror 
to evil doers and a protection to them that do well.” 
«The powers that be are ordained of God,” says 
the New Testament —i. e. civil government of 
some form, is the appointment of God for society, 
just as much as the individual man is the creation of 
God. I contend not for the divine right of kings, 
but I do contend for the divine right of civil govern- 
ment. Its power is not all a delegated power to be 
traced back in every instance and on every occasion 
to the individuals who live under it. It is an insti- 
tution of God; whatever may be its form, it has 
within its legitimate sphere, and for the promotion 
of its legitimate objects, an omnipotence before 
which the individual, his whims and caprices, the 
wanderings of his conscience, and the follies of his 
mind, must and should yield. As the institution of 
God, then, civil government has the right and the 
power in itself, to sustain and uphold the recognition 
of the existence of God, as the great Being upon 
whom all depend and to whom all are accountable. 
The example of France, fresh in the memory of some 
who hear me, is sufficient evidence that unless the 
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government make that recognition itself, and sustain 
and encourage it in others, it cannot preserve its 
own permanence, or accomplish its legitimate ob- 
jects. 

With these views, as to the nature and extent of 
religious liberty, and the origin and power of civil 
government, I cannot regard the statute against 
blasphemy as an infringement of that liberty, or 
the exertion of an arbitrary and unwarrantable au- 
thority on the part of the government. 

But it is said, the disbelief in the existence of a 
God is a religious opinion, or an opinion about reli- 
gion, and that religious liberty requires that every 
man should have the right to form and express a 
religious opinion without fear, that there should be 
no prosecution for opinion’s sake. ‘To this it may 
be answered first, that religious liberty is liberty to 
be religious, and to teach some kind of religion, not 
liberty to be irreligious, and teach irreligion. A 
man who disbelieves and denies the existence of 
a God, the intelligent Creator and Moral Gover- 
nor of the world, cannot say, that his conscience 
is violated, and his rights infringed, if any restraints 
are imposed by the community upon his dissemina- 
tion of his disbelief; because if his doctrine be 
true, and he believe it, he has no conscience, and 
his rights are only those of any other animal with- 
out a God and without a soul, and not those of an 
intelligent, moral agent. He cannot say that he 
believes it to be his duty to disseminate his views, 
because duty becomes an unmeaning word if there 
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be no God to whom all are accountable. He can- 
not say that his privileges of worship are infringed, 
for he does not believe in any Being to be wor- 
shipped. Atheism, if it be sincerely adopted, and in 
proportion as it is sincerely adopted, must of ne- 
cessity render the individual adopting it, perfectly 
indifferent to the whole subject of religion. He, 
who believes it most firmly, will be most silent 
about it. His only concern will be “Jet me eat 
and drink, to-morrow I die.” How such a man, 
who has no religion, and cannot pretend to have 
any, and who believes the very foundation of all 
religion, the being of a God, to be a thing of the 
imagination, a puerile, childish idea, a prejudice of 
the education, how such a man, if he be left to 
himself, so long as he leaves others to themselves, 
can regard his religious liberty infringed by any en- 
actments in relation to religion I cannot perceive. 
And, secondly, It may be replied to this idea, that 
there should be no persecution for opinions, that 
the statute against blasphemy does not contemplate 
that. Though strictly and technically interpreted, 
it might admit of this, it never has been and never 
would be so applied. Dr. Brown, principal of the 
University of Aberdeen, published in 1816, an essay,* 
“¢ On the Existence of a Supreme Creator possessed 
of Infinite Wisdom, Power,/ and Goodness.” — It 
is a calm, candid, thorough and powerful discussion 


* The Essay that obtained the prize under the Will of John Burnet, Esq. 
of Dens. 
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of the whole subject, —one of the best ever pub- 
lished. Now, were an individual to publish in this 
State such an essay as Dr. Brown’s, only coming 
to a different and opposite conclusion, were he, in 
short, to publish the most powerful argument in 
favor of atheism that could be framed, written in 
a calm, candid, serious manner, and addressed to 
the intellect of the community, he would not pro- 
bably be indicted under the statute against blasphe- 
my. But were he to speak to the heart of the 
community, to corrupt and mislead it, were he to 
speak to the passions of the community, to in- 
flame and pervert them, were he to establish a pe- 
riodical press, disgusting and degrading, as much 
from the temper and spirit with which it was con- 
ducted, as from the doctrines it inculcated, were 
he to strive by his publications to corrupt the mo- 
rals or undermine the religious faith of the young, 
were he to use every means in his power to pour 
the poison of his atheistical sentiments into the 
weak and unguarded hearts around him, this would 
be something more than merely forming and pub- 
lishing an opinion; it would be seeking by overt 
measures, to enforce and establish it, to carry out 
its dark and withering influences into all the detail 
of social life and conduct. When an individual is 
doing this, with regard to atheism, and is indicted 
and punished as a public nuisance, I see not why 
the most sensitive need be alarmed lest religious 
liberty is in danger. Some may think the prose- 
cution unwise and inexpedient, but 1 see not how 
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any can doubt that the conviction is just and salu- 
tary. 

I confess that there have been some exposi- 
tions of this concern for religious liberty, which I 
do not understand. Nearly four years since, a 
gross, brutal, and unprovoked outrage was com- 
mitted against a body of Christians, as numerous, 
respectable, sincere, devoted, and pious, taken as a 
whole, as any body of Christians in the land. Their 
property to a very large amount was destroyed, their 
religious sanctuary invaded, one of their religious 
institutions demolished, their women, as helpless as 
they were pure, devoted and faithful to duty, driven 
forth, at midnight, from their burning dwelling, and 
a foul blot left upon the escutcheon of this ancient 
Commonwealth. And what was done? 1 may 
almost say nothing! absolutely nothing! No notice 
is taken of the event in the annual message of the 
chief magistrate to the Legislature; the Legisla- 
ture themselves will afford no relief, make no re- 
muneration, express no sympathy, and give no as- 
surance that the Catholics shall be better protected 
in future. Some few of the citizens meet together 
and express their indignation, and here and there a 
clergyman notices the event in his sermon ; and the 
Law Officer of the State, after weeks of persevering 
and unremitted labor, succeeds in getting one boy 
condemned, who is shortly after pardoned. But 
nothing is done to redress the injured imdividuals, 
nothing is done to reinstate them in their religious 
rights, and to vindicate the cause of outraged civil, 
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religious liberty. The community, the State, as 
a whole, was shamelessly supine and indifferent, 
and to the encouragement given to the lawless and 
violent, by that supineness and indifference, may be 
traced the growing prevalence of riots and disorder 
from that hour to this. I remember no petitions to 
the Governor or to the Legislature in behalf of the 
injured residents on Mount Benedict. But now, 
when an individual, whose publications, whose lec- 
tures, if common report speaks true of them, whose 
doctrines and teachings are evil, dangerous, and 
corrupting, tending, so far as they prevail, to subvert 
the very foundations of religious faith and human 
virtue, whose influence, so far as it has extended, 
has encompassed our young men with fearful temp- 
tations and allurements, whose attacks upon what 
is held sacred by a vast majority of the community, 
have been wantonly gross and indecent, and who, if 
he were to succeed in his efforts, would bring dark- 
ness upon every human heart, and destruction upon 
every human hope, when such an individual, after 
repeated trials and a fair and candid hearing, is 
brought under the conviction of a just and whole- 
some law, —there are those who are alarmed at 
the violence done to religious liberty, by this prose- 
cution and the law under which it was instituted, 
and are ready to petition the Governor that sen- 
tence may not be executed upon him. For myself 
I do not understand this. I do not see why the 
advocates of religious liberty should be so much 
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alarmed in the one case, and so little disturbed in 
the other; and were I disposed to sign any peti- 
tion, I should prefer it to be one, asking to have 
the wrongs of the Catholics redressed, their Convent 
rebuilt, and the laws enforced, which secure them 
their religious rights, rather than one, which should 
ask to have laws annulled, or their operation im- 
peded, in order that the atheist may be left, to pur- 
sue unmolested, his dark and debasing work. 

There seems to be in the minds of some, a morbid 
sensibility, which induces them, the moment a per- 
son is brought under the condemnation of the laws 
to feel an intense interest and sympathy for him, 
and to wish by all means to release him from their 
operation. 1 feel for the unfortunate and unprinci- 
pled, whose conduct has brought them under the 
condemnation of the laws. I would give them any 
relief, do them any good in my power; but I confess 
that my strongest sympathies take a different direc- 
tion. I think of my wife and children, of the wives 
and children of my neighbors, and of all the good, 
honest, industrious, and peaceable citizens, whose 
nightly rest is more secure, whose life, persons, 
rights, and property are made more safe and sure, by 
having upheld, in all their force and majesty, those 
laws, which restrain some, that they may protect and 
bless all, 

I am sensible, my hearers, that [ have in this dis- 
cussion wandered from the ordinary path of pulpit 
discussion; but there seemed to me, to be some oc- 
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casion for saying what I have. 1 have spoken right 
out what I think and feel, as unreservedly as if I 
had been talking to myself in my own study. If I 
have spoken erroneously, you have wisdom enough 
to correct my errors, and to be uninjured by them. 
If I have spoken indiscreetly, you have candor 
enough to bear with my indiscretion; if I have spoken 
what is true and right, you have honesty, firmness, 
and independence enough to use it and apply it, so 
far as you may have occasion, in the expression of 
your opinions and the determination of your actions. 


